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GOOD WORDS.—XV. 


We cannot put any artificial limits to the divine 
message ; we are bound to leave the way open in ministry 
for spontaneous expression. So we meet, and must—so 


long as we are in any true sense Friends—on a basis of 


silence, giving liberty for all to speak or to offer prayer. 


—JoHN Wma. GRAHAM. 
At the Toronto Conference. 








INVOCATION. 
Lord! from far-severed climes we come 
To meet at last in Thee, our Home, 


‘Thou who hast been our Guide and Guard 
Be still our hope, our rich reward. 


Defend us, Lord, from every ill. 
Strengthen our hearts to do Thy will. 
In all we plan and all we do 

Still keep us to Thy service true. 


O let us hear the inspiring word 

Which they of old at Horeb heard, 
Breathe to our hearts the high command, 
“Go onward and possess the land! ” 


Thou who art Light, shine on each soul! 

Thou who art Truth, each mind control! 

Open our eyes and make us see 

The path which leads to Heaven and Thee! 
—John Hay. 





THE ATONEMENT. 

[An address, delivered in substance, by John William 
Graham, of Manchester, England, in Schermerhorn Street Meet- 
ing House, Brooklyn, and on several other occasions during his 
visit among Friends in Canada and the United States, in the 
summer of 1904.} 

I. The practice of sacrifice appears to have at least 
two independent origins, which, entirely alien from 
one another in thought, have led to a common prac- 
tice, just as a river has more sources than one. 

The first is the idea of presenting a gift to please, 
propitiate or bribe the primitive divinity. By a bribe 
I mean an offering which was independent of conduct, 
and had no moral or spiritual consequences for either 
the man or his God. This is a common heathen view 
of the matter all over the world; it is easily compre- 
hended by gross and selfish natures, and it has been 
a common resort of the frightened or the politic sin- 
ner, who does not mean to reform, in all ages of the 
world. It is the common view still in the more de- 
graded and priest-ridden portions of the Christian 
world. But it possesses no growing germ which might 
ultimately flower -into something of spiritual and 
moral value. To testify against it was one of the fre- 
quent tasks of the Hebrew prophets. The prophet 


Micah writes (6: 6-8): “ Wherewith shall I come 
before the Lord, and bow myself before the high 
God? Shall I come before him with burnt offerings, 
with calves of a year old? Will the Lord be pleased 
with thousands of rams, or with ten thousands of 
rivers of oil? Shall I give my first-born for my trans- 
gression, the fruit of my body for the sin of my soul ? 
He hath shewed thee, O man, what is good; and what 
doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to 
love merey, and to walk humbly with thy God?” 
And such is the 50th Psalm: “ I will take no bullock 
out of thy house, nor he-goats out of thy folds. For 
every beast of the forest is mine, and the cattle upon 
a thousand hills . . . Will I eat the flesh of bulls or 
drink the blood of goats? Offer unto God the sacri- 
fice of thanksgiving; and pay thy vows unto the Most 
High: And eall upon me in the day of trouble; and 
I will deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify me.” But 
unto the wicked God saith, ‘‘ What hast thou to do to 
declare my statutes, and that thou hast taken my 
covenant in thy mouth, seeing thou hatest instruction 
and castest my words behind thee. Whoso offereth 
the sacrifice of thanksgiving glorifieth me.” 

It will be our duty and pleasure to show that there 
is scarcely a taint of a view so gross in the New Tes- 
tament. 

Il. The second source of sacrifice is the thought of 
a sacramental union with the divinity. To expound 
it we shall have to go back to the days when the early 
Semites of the desert wished in vivid fashion to show 
the reality of their bonds of friendship. This they 
did by each drinking a little blood from the veins of 
the other. This was the famous Blood Bond; the 
same blood now flowed in the veins of both. No sym- 
bol could have been more appropriate, more solemn 
in its influence over these sons of the desert.* As time 
went on, and society became more complex and civil- 
ized, the primitive method of procedure was found a 
little awkward, and there was substituted for it the 
common sacrifice of an animal, which was slain and 
partaken of by both parties to the covenant. In this 
way the idea was preserved that the same blood was 
to be found henceforth in both parties to the agree- 
ment. When the time came to make a covenant with 
the tribal god the procedure was founded upon the 
ritual current in covenants amongst men. There was 
still a slain animal, and the sacrificial feast; and the 
divine side of the bargain, where the god was not of 
course personally present, was represented by pour- 
ing the victim’s blood upon the altar of the god. The 
animal was called a Totem animal. Only certain ani- 
mals, known in the Old Testament as clean animals, 
could be offered in sacrifice as being fit to be the link 


*For fuller account of this see W. Robertson Smith’s “ Re- 
ligion of the Semites.” 
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of communion with the divinity. The full deserip- 
tion of the process has been preserved to us in Exodus 
24: 4-8: “And Moses wrote all the words of the 
Lord, and rose up early in the morning and builded 
an altar unto the mount, and twelve pillars, accord- 
ing to the twelve tribes of Israel. And he sent young 
men of the children of Israel which offered burnt of- 
ferings, and sacrificed peace offerings of oxen unto 
the Lord. And Moses took half of the blood, and put 
it in basins; and half of the blood he sprinkled on the 
altar. And he took the book of the covenant, and 
read in the audience of the people; and they said, 
All that the Lord hath spoken will we do, and be 
obedient. And Moses took the blood and sprinkled 
it on the people, and said, Behold the blood of the 
covenant, which the Lord hath made with you con- 
cerning all these words.” 

There could hardly be a passage expressing more 
clearly the thought of Jehovah and his people par- 
ticipating in the same blood, as a means of com- 
munion with one another. In the 11th verse, which 
appears to come from a different early source, we 
have a statement that the nobles of the children of 
Israel “ beheld God and did eat and drink ”—an allu- 
sion to the sacrificial meal, which has the same sig- 
nificance as the sprinkling of the blood. Through 
Jewish history the sacrificial meal was an essential 
part of all private sacrifices. To primitive minds the 
blood was the life, and represented the soul both of 
God and man. 

We therefore see that wherever we meet the ex- 
pression, “ Blood of the Covenant,” it means this: a 
communion between the two parties to an ancient 
union, and it has no significance by way of gift, or 
bribe, or penalty.* 

The use of fire and smoke as a means of sending 
up to God the essence of the solid parts of the victim 
seems to have occurred early in the history of man, 
too early, in fact, to have left any evidence of its 
origin. That this was the original meaning of the 
burnt offering is, however, a somewhat plain and ob- 
vious speculation. The blood might be poured out on 
the altar, but there was no other way than fire by 
which to dispose of such solid portions as could not be 
eaten. 

This conception of partaking of the god’s nature is 
very common also in Greece; it is, for instance, the 
idea at the back of the drunken frenzy of the 
Dionysiac revels. ‘The Bacchic women were filled 
with the god, as they perpetually asserted. In 1 Cor. 
10: 20-22, we have the enlightening phrase: “I would 
not that ye should have communion with demons; ye 
cannot drink the cup of the Lord and the cup of 
demons; ye cannot partake of the table of the Lord 
and of the table of demons.”” Compare, also, 1 Cor. 
11: 29: “He that eateth and drinketh, eateth and 


*The above narrative of the history of early sacrifice is 
principally based on W. Robertson Smith’s “Religion of the 
Semites,” but for our present purpose its value does not depend 
upon the complete acceptance of his theory of the meaning of 
Totemism, upon which scholars at present differ widely. All 
we are anxious about is to point out that the central idea in 
sacrifice was a communion feast with the god, and that the 
victim was the link in that communion. This is generally ac- 
cepted. 
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drinketh judgment to himself, if he discern not the 
body.” 

Readers of the “ Golden Bough ” will be familiar 
with the large number of cases there collected by Dr. 
Frazer, in which eating the god occurs, partaking of 
his life with the view of producing fertility, or pour- 
ing out his blood upon the ground for the sake of im- 
parting his life to the crops. 

III. We are now able to understand our Lord’s 
moving words at the Last Supper, in which he tells his 
disciples, at the very crisis of his career, what his 
forthcoming death was to mean to them. He re- 
eurred to the thought, by this time a familiar one 
with them, that the disciples must eat the flesh and 
drink the blood of the Son of man. In past days he 
had uttered this “ hard saying ” to the Jews, and had 
explained it as meaning that they were to draw their 
life from him; to partake of his character. Now he 
yearned to impress it upon his friends for the last 
time. He was going, and they must take his place. 
“See how I break the bread; just so will my body be 
destroyed to-morrow for your sakes. See how the 
wine is poured out; so will my blood be shed for you. 
Do you understand? I shall drink no more on earth 
of the fruit of the vine. Eat this as a sign that my 
life must be incorporated into yours. You are now 
to do my deeds; you must speak my words for me, 
think my thoughts. Take me, now about to leave you 
bodily, into your spiritual frames. Imagine that this 
is my body, this is my blood; he that eateth me he 
shall live by me.” 

‘Mine is the blood of the new covenant. By par- 
taking of my flesh and blood vou are entering into a 
blood bond with God; partaking of my nature you 
get hold of God’s nature; your guilt and alienation 
will be past. Treat now this piece of bread and this 
cup of wine as though it were my body and blood, to 
be shed, not indeed now, but soon, to-morrow.” 

We therefore catch this further meaning, that by 
partaking of the Christ nature, we are thereby 
brought into close touch with God’s nature, and that 
Jesus at the Supper was speaking of himself as the 
link between God and man; to a Jewish mind the sae- 
rificial victim, whose blood was being shed to ratify 
in Oriental fashion that new relationship between the 
race and its Creator. 

Such is our simple interpretation of the inner 
meaning of the Lord’s words in that moving hour. 
The destruction of the food and drink was a type of 
his coming death; their eating of it a type of the spir- 
itual nourishment te be derived from him, and of 
their covenanted union with God thereby; and the 
whole incident was simple and natural and just like 
Jesus, whose teaching was never elaborately theologi- 
eal or full of metaphysical subtlety. 

We have now reached, I hope with some clearness, 
the central teaching of our Lord himself upon the sig- 
nificance of Calvary. ‘The parallel which he chose 
was naturally one in harmony with the furniture of 
the minds of his immediate hearers. To us, with a 
different history and education, he would have illus- 
trated his lesson in some other way than by the use 
of the Totem animal; but the truth is independent of 
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the temporary illustration, and is quite plain and suffi- 
ciently heart-searching. He had partaken of our na- 
ture and of our human death in order that we might 
partake of his nature and participate in his death to 
sin and to the “ old man.” 

IV. In the last sentence we are already on Pauline 
ground, and it will be well to inquire next what the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles understood by “ the 
Word of the Cross.” 

With him the crucifixion and the resurrection were 
regarded as parts of one experience. The historical 
fact, according to Paul, was that by yielding himself 
up to the chief priests, Jesus had died unto sin, and 
had completely conquered the “old man.” He after- 
wards rose into a resurrection life, which was to his 
followers proof of an immortal hereafter. Now 
comes the mystical parallel. We are to follow in the 
Master’s footsteps; we are to die like him to the old 
nature, baptized into the likeness of his death; for 
this the reward is a birth into a higher life for us, 
which will not be closed by physical death, but in its 
ver¥ nature is immortal. It is not our purpose here 
to dwell upon this as an argument for immortality, 
but only to point out that the experience of the Chris- 
tiun is one of union with the experience of Christ, and 
at-one-ment with him. Here we find the apostle and 
his Master inspired by the same profound and vital 
hope. The passages whose effect is here summarized 
are these (Romans 6: 5-11): “ For if we have become 
united with him by the likeness of his death, we shall 
be also by the likeness of his resurrection; knowing 
this, that our old man was crucified with him, that the 
body of sin might be done away, that so we should 
no longer be in bondage to sin; for he that hath died 
is justified from sin. But if we died with Christ, we 
believe that we shall also live with him; knowing that 
Christ being raised from the dead dieth no more; 
death no more hath dominion over him. For the 
death that he died, he died unto sin once; but the life 
that he liveth, he liveth unto God. Even so reckon 
ye also yourselves to be dead indeed unto sin, but 
alive unto God, through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

Romans 8: 11: “ But if the spirit of him that raised 
up Jesus from the dead dwell in you, he that raised up 
Christ from the dead, shail also quicken your mortal 
bodies, by his spirit that dwelleth in you.” 

1 Cor. 15: 22, 23: “ For asin Adam all die, so also 
in Christ shall all be made alive. But each in his own 
order: Christ the first fruits; then they that are 
Christ’s, at his coming.” 

2 Cor. 4: 11 and 14: “ For we which live are alway 
delivered unto death for Jesus’ sake, that the life also 
of Jesus may be manifested in our mortal flesh. 
Knowing that he which raised up the Lord Jesus shall 


raise up us also by Jesus, and shall present us with 
you.” 


Gal. 2: 20: “I am crucified with Christ; yet I 
live.” 

In Eph. 2, after referring to raising Christ from 
the dead, he adds, “ And you did he quicken, when ye 
were dead through your trespasses and sins”; 2: 5: 
“He quickened us together with Christ.’ 
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Phil. 3: 10: “ That I may know him, and the power 
of his resurrection, and the fellowship of his suffer- 
ings, being made conformable unto his death.” 

Col. 1: 27: “To whom God would make known 
what is the riches of the glory of this mystery among 
the Gentiles, which is Christ in you, the hope of 
glory.” 

1 Thess. 4: 14: “ For if we believe that Jesus died 
and rose again, even so them also that are fallen 
asleep in Jesus will God bring with him.” 

Luke 10: 36 (the Pauline gospel): “ For neither 
ean they die any more; for they are equal unto the 
angels; and are sons of God, being sons of the resur- 
rection.” 

No words of mine could render more emphatic or 
more clear this great central thought, which found 
place in nearly every epistle; that the cross of Christ 
was not a substitute for our crosses of suffering or 
punishment, but was a central type of Christian expe- 
rience; and that he who would appropriate the bene- 
fits of Christ’s death must participate in Christ’s ex- 
perience and become one with our Lord himself. The 
atonement spells reconciliation and communion, and 
is all in the historic continuity from the old concep- 
tion of the blood of the covenant. 


(To be continued.) 


“THE GOLDEN HYMN BOOK.” 


This collection of hymns* has been made by a 
young English Friend, active in the varied interests 
of her religious society, and educated in music. Its 
broad scope is shown by its subject-index, including 
the themes: God’s Presence and Guidance; Jesus 
Christ; The Holy Spirit; Prayer and Aspiration; 
Discipleship and Service; Children’s Hymns. The 
four hundred hymns have many names among the 
writers, known to all lovers of devotional poetry. The 
Englisk writers most frequently drawn upon are 
Faber, Ellerton, Havergal, Bonar, Mrs. Alexander, 
Cowper, Montgomery, Newton, Adelaide Proctor, 
and the Wesleys. But the hymns known and loved 
of all are here, such hymns as “ Nearer, My God, to 
Thee,” “ Abide With Me,” “Lead, Kindly Light,” 
“Jesus, Lover of My Soul.” Following Cardinal 
Newman is Carlyle’s 

“So here hath been dawning 
Another blue day.” 
That spirited song of adoration is here, “ O worship 
the King all glorious and bright ”; and Bishop Ken’s 
morning and evening hymns, “ Awake, My Soul,” 
and “ Glory to Thee, My God, this Night.” 

It is interesting to find so many of our own hymn- 
writers represented in this valuable collection. In 
the number of hymns chosen F. L. Hosmer ranks next 
to Charles Wesley. Others from whom seven and 
eight hymns have been taken are Whittier, Fanny J. 
Crosby, the blind hymn writer, and Samuel Longfel- 
low. “O little town of Bethlehem,” by Phillips 
Brooks, is here; Oliver Wendell Holmes’s “ O Love 


“Compiled by M. Catharine Albright. Publisher: Henry 
Frowde, London, Edinburgh, Glasgow and New York. 
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Divine, that stoop’st to share”; “ It singeth low in 
every heart,” by John W. Chadwick, so full of com- 
fort for the sorrowing; Phebe Cary’s “ One sweetly 
solemn thought ”; Gannett’s “1 hear it often in the 
dark”; “‘ Slowly, by God’s hand unfurled,” by Dr. 
Furness; and a Christmas hymn for the children by 
M. J. Savage. A brief notice can name only a few of 
the precious things thus gathered for us. It is hoped 
that enough have been mentioned to suggest the 
riches of the little volume so convenient in size and 
form, and so completely indexed. It is the hope of 
the compiler that “ this collection of hymns may find 
a place and meet a need among the Society of 
Friends.” English Friends do not make the singing 
of hymns a part of their public meetings for worship; 
but hymns are frequently sung in the morning or 
evening gatherings in the home. Such singing in the 
sacred retirement of the home need not come under 
the condemnation that Robert Barclay pronounced 
against the “ formal customary way of singing,” that 
“ hath no foundation in Scripture, nor any ground in 
true Christianity.” Catharine Albright’s beautiful 
compilation might well have taken for its motto these 
other words of Barclay: “As to the singing of 
psalms . the case is just the same as... of 
preaching and prayer. We confess this to be a part 
of God’s worship, and very sweet and refreshing, 
when it proceeds from a true sense of God’s love in 
the heart, and arises from the divine influence of the 
Spirit, which leads souls to breathe forth either a 
sweet harmony, or words suitable to the present con- 
dition.” 

This collection of religious poetry supplements the 
volumes of “ Devotional Poems” already in use in 
our First-day schools for concert reading or recita- 
tion. EvizanetH Powerit Bonn. 


WHAT IS “THY WILL” ? 


“Thy will be done,” he cried in the depths of 
agony, alone in the garden, he who called himself 
“the Son of man,” yet also claimed that, “ I and my 
Father are one.” “ If it is possible let this cup pass 
from me, nevertheless, not my will, but thine be 
done.” 

And our hearts are stirred as we read of the sweat 
and agony, and see the physical being of this one who 
combined so nobly the highest courage and 
the greatest gentleness, almost giving way in 
the struggle whose final outcome is expressed 
in the words, “nevertheless, not my will, but 
thine be done.” And every earnest soul questions 
what was that will to which he yielded, he the Son of 
man and the Son of God? And down through the 
ages has come the answer, “that will was God’s de- 
eree that his pure, blameless Son must suffer and die, 
bearing the punishment of sin, appeasing God’s an- 
ger against sinning man, in order that from that time 
on all who sin may find forgiveness with God, and es- 
cape punishment, because once for all the penalty has 
been paid.” 

. Was that God’s will? 
self says of God’s will. 


Look at what Jesus him- 
His whole teaching was of 


God as the Father, and that God’s will is that there 
should be love from man to man, forgiveness even 
without limit, and returning good for evil. He said 
that the first and great commandment is to “ love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind,” and that the second is like 
unto it, “ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
But why must he die? Did God plan and carry out 
that death? Jesus said, “ Thy will be done.” Yes, 
but it was Jesus who did God’s will, not the people 
who killed him. He earried out God’s will in spite 
of the fact that he knew his obedience would bring 
death. Study the facts as we have them recorded, 
aud what do we see? He had warned the people to 
beware of the teachings of the scribes and pharisees, 
whom he ealled “ whited:sepulchers,” “ blind leaders 
of the blind.” He asked them how could Christ be 
the Son of David? He had showed them the fallacy 
of outward religious forms, of faith in words, and 
faith in temples built with hands, and in prayers full 
of vain repetitions, and prayers to be seen of men. 
All these things were inseparably bound up with the 
existing orthodox worship. He had said that it is 
his Father’s will that not one should perish. He had 
taught simply and bravely the truth about God and 
about man. He taught that God is holy and just, and 
that God requires holiness and justice of man, and 
that it is possible for man to be one with God, that 
man does not have to sin; he can be pure. And the 
people received him gladly, and were thrilled with the 
new hope. But the rulers, seeing the downfall of 
their power which must follow his teaching, grew 
more and more bitter, till only his death could sat- 
isfy them. Now, Jesus himself has enemies, bitter 
enemies, thirsting for his life, but he believes 
and has taught that man should 
mies. He had _ said to 
smites us on the right cheek we must turn 
to him the other also. He had said not to fear 
those ** who can kill only the body, but to fear only 
that which kills both the body and soul.” How shall 
he treat his own enemies‘ Shall he himself carry 
out the will of God as he has taught it, or shall he 
save himself as the human instinct of every man tells 


love his ene- 


others that if one 


‘ him to save himself? Must he face the end now, with 


his work but just begun, with the people beginning to 
trust him as the Saviour who was to bring redemp- 
tion to the world? Must he die now apparently de- 
feated by his enemies? No wonder the sweat stood 
on his brow, and he cried out in agony, “ If it be pos- 
sible let this cup pass from me!” But in the midst 
of that agony he made the great conquest. He not 
only said in the solitude, “ Thy will be done,” but 
when he was reviled he reviled not again, and in the 
agony of death he prayed, “ Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do.” It was Jesus who 
did “ Thy will,” not the men who killed him. Dying 
after only three years of his public mission, he could 
vet say, “Father, I have finished the work which thou 
gavest me to do,” for he had earried out even unto 
death God’s will. He had loved his enemies. He had 
turned the other cheek. He had done to others as he 
would have others do to him. He had not feared that 
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which could kill only the body. Dying, he brought 
to man the only way of salvation, not salvation from 
punishment, but salvation from sin, salvation from 
every misery which sin brings with it. 

And we accept that salvation when we make it our 
aim to “ love the Lord our God with all our soul and 
with all our heart and with all our mind, and our 
neighbor as ourselves.” We accept that salvation 
when we “ love our enemies,” not merely forgive our 
friends who hurt our feelings, but love our enemies 
as Jesus loved his, act toward them in love although 
they harm our possessions and even ourselves—love 
them as Jesus did, choosing to suffer even death 
rather than hurt them. We accept his salvation when 
in our work and money-earning we love our neighbor 
as ourselves and consider his welfare equally with our 
own, when we engage in no undertaking, no matter 
how advantageous to ourselves, if it involve suffering 
or hardship for others. 

When we really “learn of him” and “ follow 
him,” setting aside all false interpretations of God, 
no matter how old, cleansing our temples of all that 
separates us from God, and believe that we can and 
must. be one with God as he was, and live as brothers 
with our fellowmen, setting aside every low aim and 
merely personal gratification, when we ourselves do 
this, then will come the long prophesied “ Peace on 
earth, good will to men.” 


West Chester, Pa. ELeanor Scorr SHARPLEs. 


THE RELIGION OF CHRIST AND WAR. 


[The following from an address by M. J. Elliott, before Chris- 
tian Endeavorers at the Boston Peace Congress, is published 
here at the suggestion of our friend, John H. Shotwell, of As- 
bury Park, N. J.] 

I have a little story which many of you may know, 
which illustrates what I want to enforce. It is head- 
ed, “A Remarkable Army Story.” <A party of 
Northern tourists gathered on the deck of a steamer 
which was moving down the historic Potomac one 
beautiful night in the summer of 1881. A gentle- 
man, who has since gained an international reputa- 
tion as a renderer of songs, had been delighting the 
party with the rendering of many familiar hymns, the 
last being that petition so dear to every Christian, be- 
ginning, “‘ Jesus, lover of my soul.” The singer gave 
the first two verses with much feeling and a peculiar 
pause on the concluding lines that thrilled every 
heart. A hush had fallen upon every listener. Then 
a gentleman made his way to the singer and said, 
“ Beg your pardon, stranger, but were you actively 
engaged in the late war?” “ Yes, sir,” the man of 
song answered courteously, “ I fought under General 
Grant.” ‘“ Well,” the first speaker continued, with 
something like a sigh, “I did my fighting on the 
other side, and, indeed, I am quite sure I was within 
sound of your voice one bright night eighteen years 
ago this very month. It was just such a night as this. 
If I am not very much mistaken, you were on guard 
duty. We, of the South, had sharp business on hand 
and you were one of the enemy. I crept near your 
post of duty, my murderous weapon in my hand. The 
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shadow hid me as you paced back and forth; you were 
humming the tune of the hymn you have just sung. 
I raised my gun and aimed at your heart. I had been 
selected by our commander for the work because I 
was a sure shot. ‘Then out on the night rang the 
words, ‘ Cover my defenceless head with the shadow 
of thy wing.’ Your prayer was answered. I couldn’t 
fire after that, and there was no attack made upon 
your camp that night. You were the man whose life 
I was spared from taking.” 

The singer grasped the hand of the Southerner and 
said, with much emotion, “I remember the night 
very well, and distinctly the feeling of depression and 
loneliness with which I went forth to my duty. I 
knew my post was one of great danger, and I was 
more disturbed than any time I remember during the 
service. I paced my lonely beat, thinking of home 
and friends and all that life holds dear. Then the 
thought of God’s care for all that he has created came 
to me with peculiar force. If he cared for the spar- 
rows, how much more for men created in his own im- 
age, and I sang the prayer of my heart and ceased to 
feel alone. How the prayer was answered I never 
knew until this evening.” 

My purpose in repeating this incident is to show 
you, by an object lesson, the absolute incompatibility 
between the religion of the Lord Jesus Christ and 
war. Our hope, our brother has said, is in looking 
back and learning lessons from the past. Our hope, 
as we look both backward and forward, is in the peo- 
ple, the class of people that we see before us this 
evening. Some of us were trained to think and be- 
lieve that war was a necessity, something that was 
even right, in which Christian men could engage with 
perfect consistency, but some of us are beginning to 
see how diametrically opposed to everything that is 
of Christ the whole system of war is. We pray that 
the young people of to-day may have a clearer sight 
on the subject and may be led to understand these 
things in the true light of the gospel, understand 
them as the Christians of the first two, or nearly the 
first three, centuries understood them: that to be a 
Christian was to be one that could not under any cir- 
cumstances bear arms. “ I am a Christian and there- 
fore I cannot fight.” 

I pray that the young people of the Christian En- 
deavor Societies all over the world may be led to seek 
from Christ, from the teachings of his word, from 
the principles of his religion, what the true Christian 
position about war is. May the one bond of brother- 
hood which binds the whole race together never be 
forgotten for a moment, and we shall feel that be- 
cause we are brothers, children of the one Father, we 
cannot hate and fight each other. 








Government is at best but an expedient; but most 
governments are usually, and all governments are 
sometimes, inexpedient. But to speak practically and 
as a citizen, unlike those who call themselves no-gov- 
ernment men, I ask for, not at once no government, 
but at once a better government.—Henry D. 
Thoreau. 
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Epitors: Lypra H. HALL, RACHEL W. HILLBORN, 


ELIZABETH Lioyp, R. BARCLAY SPICER. 
BUSINESS MANAGER: CHARLES F. JENKINS. 


PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 15, 1905. 


Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach us 
not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


THE GROWTH PRINCIPLE IN QUAKERISM. 

Ir gives us a very natural feeling of satisfaction to 
find a balance on the side of gain in membership, and 
a corresponding feeling of discouragement when we 
see the loss column contributing a balance to the 
totals. Numerical strength is a thing to be desired, 
yet the varying balances of the statistical tables are 
at best imperfect indexes of how we really stand as 
a Society. For numbers are rather a result of health- 
ful growth than a cause of it. The vital matter is not 
primarily whether we have gained or lost a few 
names on the membership roll, but whether we re- 
tain the growth principle, and are giving it the en- 
vironment which it needs to develop a race of Friends 
as “calm and firm and true,” as the Quaker of the 
olden time. 

The granite boulder which stands like a colossus 
over the grave of Agassiz is vastly more imposing 
than the infant oak tree a few paces away from it, but 
as the years roll on the stone will remain without 
power to rebuild the slowly wasting material; while 
the tree, if properly cared for, will develop into 
strength, beauty and usefulness by the perpetual 
evolution of its own organized structure. Similarly 
with us, our concern needs to be, not whether we are 
a splendid and enduring monument of a past crea- 
tion, but whether we have within us the active life 
principle which is capable of a succession of testi- 
monies and practices which will make Quakerism a 
really potent force in the communities where it exists. 
All growing things are subject to change, to drop- 
ping off the worn-out and exhausted portions of 
their structure, and developing new parts in place of 
those out of service. If we are alive we must not ex- 
pect to be an exception to the universal law of 
growth. Some of the customs wisely used by our 
forefathers, naturally pass away, as dead leaves yield 
to the passing breeze when their work for the tree is 
done. The root of Quakerism remains forever the 
same, the unique character of its organic life cannot 
be changed or its identity would be destroyed, and it 
would no longer be Quakerism. But its usages may 
change, its methods of expression and extension must 
change, as it grows in the sunlight and shadow of our 
twentieth century life. Too much pruning and cut- 
ting away of parts that we think are dead and useless 
may injure the vitality of the whole if our judgment 
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happens to be bad, and we are sure to devitalize the 
main trunk if we cut back the new shoots and allow 
no new leafage. 

The fear that we as a people may be nearing the 
end of our course is a groundless one, so long as we 
adhere to the vital, central truths which make it 
worth while for us to exist, and give them an unob- 
structed chance to grow. If we are alive and well 
we shall grow, and growing, change—not vitally in 
our essence and substance, but in our expression of 
truth. The concern of the Committee for the Ad- 
vancement of Friends’ Principles is to help communi- 
ties create a favorable environment for the growth 
and influence of those things which are fundamental 
in primitive Quakerism, using as their vehicles of ex- 
pression whatever means seem best to fit the needs 
and customs of our present-day life and thought. If 
some of their efforts are fruitless they will be set 
aside without injury to the essential faith of Friends 
and other means tried. No seventeenth-century 
prophet could lay down rules for a society’s growth 
in usefulness, and no such effort was ever made. We 
cannot ourselves formulate rules by which to direct 
the laws of Society growth; we can only discover 
them by observation and trial, holding fast to that 
which we find useful for the extension of Quakerism, 
and abandoning the means which seem not to pro- 
mote growth. 

This committee is ready and desirous to co-operate 
with every Friendly center in the effort to establish 
better conditions for healthful growth. It cannot 
formulate a definite plan of action alike applicable to 
Canada and Philadelphia. It cannot even tell the in- 
terested Friends of each neighborhood what they 
ought to do. It ean help them study their problems 
and lend a helping hand in the effort to intensify 
present lines of work or to inaugurate new ones. It 
has no power over the mystery of growth, but it has 
abiding faith that vital truth must grow if it is set in 
the right environment. The committee asks mem- 
bers everywhere prayerfully to study their needs, and 
is ready to yield assistance to any carefully-matured 
plan to develop and strengthen the Society of Friends 
by organic evolution. 

Those zealous for immediate, striking results may 
well bear in mind that growth by accretion is always 
dangerous, since the addition may have no substantial 
unity with the original, that growth is from within, 
its results being only outwardly manifest, and that 
the value of a product is generally in direct ratio to 
the time and pains required for its development. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

Speaking recently on the subject of “ Marriage and 
Divorce” to a Philadelphia audience, Prof. Felix 
Adler, founder of the Ethical Culture movement, and 
lecturer of the New York Society, declared himself as 
unalterably opposed to divorce on any ground, regard- 
ing the marriage tie as too sacred to be dissolved 
without also forsaking honor. He advocated separa- 
tion where grave reasons for it existed, but not a sep- 
aration which might not be ended by a change of 
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heart or thought in either or both the parties to it. 
He narrated instances to prove that the continuance 
of the marriage bond during a period of estrange- 
ment afforded opportunity finally for a happy recon- 
ciliation. Statistics quoted showed the appalling in- 
crease of divorce. In this country, between the years 
1860 and 1880, there were nearly a million applica- 
tions for divorce, and decrees were granted to 670,- 
000 men and women. As shown in a paper presented 
before the Academy of France, in 1902, the law of 
divoree, first enacted in that country a few years ago, 
instead of diminishing promiscuous immorality, as it 
had been hoped, had been accompanied by an in- 
erease. “The reason of this,’ said Dr. Adler, 
“is that the safety of the home depends on the ex- 
pectancy of permanency connected with the mar- 
riage relation, and that every divorce either destroys 
this or weakens it. The tendency to the relaxation 
of the marriage tie in our age is due, I think, to the 
fact that the family is passing through a transition. 
The idea that men and women enter into marriage to 
fulfill a great social end is losing ground, and people 
enter into it more through selfishness and a narrow 
regard for happiness. . . . We have now such sorry 
phenomena as George Meredith, the novelist, sug- 
gesting experimental marriage for ten years or the 
like. And absurdities and blasphemies like this are 
discussed everywhere. We must restore what we 
have lost of the true ideal of marriage. We must un- 
derstand marriage before we deal with the subject of 
divoree.... As a matter of fact, in most cases 
where we find incompatibility alleged as a ground 
for divorce, it is merely another name for self-will or 
stubborn egotism. One object of marriage is that we 
shall undergo a change—a change of accommodation 
and of adaptation to each other. The permanence of 
the marriage relation is the condition of its purity. 
If divorce is granted once, I see not how we shall 
avoid granting it again and again, and that would 
mean practically the destruction of marriage. The 
fact that the penalties of a mistake are so great should 
lead us, not to open the gates of marriage to those 
who wish to leave it, but to instruct more carefully 
all those who think of entering it.” Professor Adler 
likened the permanency of the tie between man and 
wife to the tie between parent and child, and declared 
that it was equally absolute. “ There is no such thing 
as really disowning a child, except in novels,” he said, 
“and there is no such thing as disowning a spouse. 
Though, as in the case of the profligate son, duty has 
been flouted on the one side, that is not a reason why 
it should be on the other. There may be exile for a 
time, perhaps for life. There may also be pardon. 
There may be—there should be— a continuance of 
moral relations, even where the intimate relation 
ceases, a guardian interest from a distance, a superin- 
tending, spiritual interest.” 





The founder of the widely-spreading cult of Chris- 
tian Science, writing recently in the Boston Herald, 
said: “ The nuptial vow should never be annulled so 
long as the morale of marriage is preserved. The fre- 
quency of divorce shows the imperative nature of this 
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relationship to be losing ground, hence that some fun- 
damental error is engrafted therein. What is this 
error? If the motives of human affection are right 
the affections are enduring and achieving. . . . Di- 
vorce and war should be exterminated.” 


President Baer, of the Reading corporation, 
speaking at Pottsville, Pa., before an audience of 
mine superintendents, bosses, heads of departments 
and employees generally, connected with the anthra- 
cite mining interests of the Philadelphia and Reading 
Coal and Iron Company to the number of more than 
1,000, said: 

“Some problems of the coal industry. The public 
wants cheap fuel. The miners and workers want 
high wages. The owners want a reasonable profit on 
their investment. This simple statement at once dis- 
closes an irrepressible conflict. I regret to say that 
the coal company manager’s ‘ lot is not a happy one.’ 
It is not materially improved by giving him the bar- 
ren title of ‘ Coal Baron.’ ” 


As regards the public, he said: 


“ Tn general, because coal is a necessity of our mod- 
ern life, the owners of coal are under some kind of 
obligation to do all within their power to supply coal 
to the public in reasonable quantities and at a fair 
price. The suggestion that coal being a natural prod- 
uct in some mysterious way this public obligation is 
higher than the duty involved in the supply of any 
other necessity of life, food, for example, is utterly 
untenable. . . . But some one will say that these 
natural products like oil and coal should belong to the 
State for the benefit of all the people. Has it ever 
occurred to you that if the State owned the coal mines 
the work incident to mining the coal and marketing 
it would still have to be done in exactly the same way 
as we are doing it, and at a greater cost?” 

As to the operators: 

“ We are not the owners of the mines and plants 
which we are called upon to manage. The owners 
are many, scattered all over the country. They have 
selected us to manage their business. From the high- 
est to the humblest workers among us, we are ser- 
vants. We are stewards.” 

As to the wage workers: 

“ We co-workers number over 30,000 souls. If the 
captain of ten finds a co-worker indifferent, careless or 
insubordinate, he must discharge them, because he is 
responsible for the men under him. This power, 
which can never be surrendered, casts heavy respon- 
sibility on those who exercise it. It must be done 
fairly and justly.” 

He quoted with approval the following: 

“ Let it be laid down, in the first place, that hu- 
manity must remain as it is. It is impossible to re- 
duce human society to a level. The Socialists may do 
their utmost, but all striving against nature is in vain. 
There naturally exists among mankind innumerable 
differences of the most important kind. . . . Such 
inequality is far from being disadvantageous either to 
individuals or to the community; social and public 
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life can only go on by the help of various kinds of ca- 
pacity and the playing of many parts; and each man 
chooses as a rule the part which peculiarly suits his 
ease. The great mistake that is made in the matter 
now under consideration is to possess one’s self of the 
idea that class is naturally hostile to class; that rich 
and poor are intended by nature*to live at war with 
one another. It is in vain to hope for any 
scheme of society or of the State which will be an 
effectual remedy for the conflicts which arise in indus- 
trial operations. In the past all legislative devices 
have utterly failed. ... You and I, charged with 
the duty of the coal mines, need not bother ourselves 
about adverse criticism. We have a work to per- 
form; let us do it honestly, energetically and skill- 
fully; and, if necessary, courageously, and then let 
the wicked ‘ rage and imagine vain things.’ 


Such is the faith that is in the coal operator. 


The following open letter appeared in the Spring- 
field, O., Sun. It is addressed to a Presbyterian min- 
ister who had been conducting revival services in that 
city and had asked persons in the congregations to 
write out reasons that prevented people from * con- 
fessing Christ”: 


In your remarks this evening you requested all of us to take 
pencil and paper and write down any reason which prevents 
people from confessing Christ, except that they are ashamed of 
him. 

I think few people now are ashamed of Christ. The reason 
they don’t contess him is because they know they are not re- 
pentant, and that therefore it would be hypocrisy to confess 
him by partaking of baptism and the Lord’s supper. 

Perhaps it sounds harsh for a minister to tell his audience 
they need to repent of sin—but repentance is certainly neces- 
sary before confession of Christ can mean anything. 

So also with Dr. 
confess Christ 


*s sermon. All believers were urged to 
and repentance was never mentioned. True, 
Jesus said, “ Whosoever believes on him.” But a passage 
not to be taken by itself; different passages interpret each 
other; and Jesus also said, “ Except you repent you shall all 
perish.” His teaching taken as a whole makes repentance as 
well as belief necessary before his blood will secure the pardon 
for sin. 

tepentance is seldom preached any more—it 
believe, believe. 


18 


is all believe, 
At the beginning of the Gospel times few 
believed; people thought he was an impostor. But now there 
are very few in Springfield who do not believe. So what we 
lack is not belief so much as repentance; for there are thou- 
sands in Springfield who are not repentant—i. e. 
willing to give up various kinds of sins. 

By belief I mean: “I believe Jesus is the Christ.” By re- 
pentance I mean: “I am trying to obey God in everything.” 

Making this an open letter is not intended as unfriendly, 
but is so the largest number can read and judge this matter. 
The preaching and all throughout the meetings has breathed 
a spirit of desire for glorifying God and saving men, and God 
will surely give good results. But if repentance is given its 
right place in the sight of the people, I think more will give 
themselves to God. 


, they are not 


They who know no purer sources of truth, who 
have traced up its stream no higher, stand, and wise- 
ly stand, by the Bible and the Constitution, and drink 
at it there with reverence and humility; but they who 
behold where it comes trickling into this lake or that 
pool, gird up their loins onee more, and continue their 
pilgrimage toward its fountain-head.—Henry D. 
Thoreau. 
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CONCORD FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION. 


This Union, consisting of thirteen First-day schools 
in Delaware and Chester Counties, Pa., and the city 
of Wilmington, Del., held its spring meeting at 
Swarthmore, on Seventh-day, the 1st, with two ses- 
sions, morning and afternoon. Of the 53 delegates 
called, all were present but five, and there was a large 
general attendance. The twelve* schools sending in 
statistics, including the cities of Wilmington and 
Chester, the populous towns of Darby, Lansdowne, 
Media, Swarthmore, West Chester, and the prosper- 
ous farming neighborhoods of Concord, Birmingham, 
Goshen, Newtown Square and Willistown, reported 
an enrollment in their First-day schools of 728 pu- 
pils, of whom 255 are adults. The average attend- 
ance of these pupils is 471. It is of especial interest 
to note that of the whole enrollment 398 are children 
of Friends, 330 children of their neighbors who are 
not yet members of meeting. These 728 pupils are 
taught by 117 teachers, of whom 88 are members of 
the Society of Friends. There are in the libraries of 
these schools 3,737 books. In only six of the schools 
are teachers’ meetings held, mostly once a month. 
Only one or two of the schools are held throughout 
the vear, those in the towns being held generally from 
Tenth to Sixth months, those in country places from 
Fourth to Tenth months. 

The report of Wilmington contained a reference to 
the loss by death of Mary b. Pyle, who helped or- 
ganize the school thirty-seven years ago, has been its 
steadfast helper and supporter, and on the First-day 
before her death was at her post of duty as a teacher 
of a class of thoroughly interested young people. 
The report from Chester referred to the death of 
Allan Fliteraft, who, from the earliest organization 
of the school to his own last illness was actively en- 
gaged in its interests, having been for many years 
teacher of the adult class. 

The following names of members to serve on the 
business or executive committee of the Union were 
sent up in the reports: From Swarthmore, Edwin J. 
Durnall, Elizabeth N. Garrett; Darby, Matilda Gar- 
rigues, Edith L. Verlenden; Newtown Square, Mar- 
garet Pratt, Mary M. Caley; Lansdowne, Lucey Bid- 
dle Lewis, Laura Stackhouse; Willistown, Anna L. 
Smedley, Alice C. Bartram; Providence, Hannah H. 
Michener, Mary P. Fussell; West Chester, Sarah R. 
Paiste, Anna Lippincott Higgins; Chester, Catherine 
M. Stevenson; Goshen, J. Hibberd Bartram, Anna T. 
Windle; Concord, J. Chauncey Shortlidge, Mary P. 
Harvey; Birmingham, Jennie Darlington, Annie D. 
Passmore; Wilmington, Helen Hilborn Phillips, Ben- 
jamin K. Smedley. 

An object lesson on the Nautilus and his sueces- 
sive dwellings was given by Mary P. Joyce, of 
Swarthmore school. 

“ Should bovs and girls be separated in classes in 
First-day school?” was taken up as the question for 
diseussion. Jt was thought that theoretically they 


* The report of Middletown, though prepared and duly sent, 
owing to some mischance, did not reach the clerks in time to be 
presented to the meeting nor to be tabulated for this summary. 
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ought to be together, but that practically great diffi- 
culty is found in teaching them together at about the 
age of 11 to 15 or 16. It was generally agreed that 
they should be taught together in the youngest 
elasses and in the older classes. As to the intermedi- 
ate age it was thought, on the one hand, that boys 
and girls do not care to be together at this age, and 
are interested in such different things that the 
teacher must neglect the one or the other if she has 
them in class together; on the other hand, it was 
thought better to try to find what boys and girls are 
both interested in, for even at this age they do have 
common interests. 

Moreover, they need each other even though they 
do not think so. The boys need the influence of the 
girls to make them more gentle and considerate, the 
girls need the influence of the boys to make them 
more sensible. It is no easy matter to teach boys 
and girls together at this age. For a teacher not espe- 
cially equipped and adapted for this particular task 
it will be found most trying, if not impossible, to ac- 
ecomplish anything. But the difficulties of working 
out the problem ought not to deter us from working 
it out. It would be most disappointing if co-eduea- 
tion is to break down at this critical point. 

A visiting committee was appointed as follows: 
from Wilmington, Luey Baneroft, Marion Evans; 
from Swarthmore, Alice Lukens, Charles D. Joyce; 
from Chester, Dora C. Gilbert, Sarah B. Fliteraft; 
Darby, Emma K. Bartram, Edith C. Verlenden; 
Lansdowne, Frank Maris, Ethel Powell; Providence, 
Alice Fussell; West Chester, Emma Z. Higgins, Her- 
bert P. Worth. The custom is at the spring meeting 
to appoint this committee from those schools that are 
not in session during the summer, their duty being to 
visit the schools that are in session during the sum- 
mer. 

At noon the Union adjourned for an intermission 
of an hour and a half, during which lunch was served 
to all in the college dining room. There was also an 
opportunity to visit the college buildings, including 
the new Wharton dormitory, and to stroll over the 
beautiful college grounds. 

At the afternoon session there was a concert exer- 
cise by a class of Swarthmore First-day school, under 
the guidanee of Margaret G. Sellers and Edith Jack- 
son; and an object lesson by Frances Darlington, of 
Middletown school. 

During the noon recess the delegates had met to 
appoint officers for the ensuing year. They reported 
the appointment of R. Barclay Spicer, of Darby, as 
elerk, and Anna W. Cloud, of Lansdowne, as assist- 
ant clerk. The autumn meeting, in Tenth month, is 
to be at Middletown. 

After reading of the remaining reports and other 
routine business questions for discussion were again 
taken up. 

“ How can a teacher in this busy life of ours find 
the time to exercise an influence over the pupils out- 
side of school hours?” Attention was called to the 
fact that it is always those who are already busy who 
ean find time to do things. We can always find time 


to do the things that we feel to be vital. Much testi- 
mony was borne as to the importance of exercising 
such influence. One Friend who lives at a distance 
from her pupils, and can seldom or never mingle 
with them in their homes, finds it good to write to 
them when they have been absent from class. It was 
thought that something ought to be done to influence 
the reading of pupils. So much is read that should 
not be and so much is overlooked that would give 
genuine and wholesome pleasure. It was suggested 
that a teacher who cannot get around among her pu- 
pils during the week may have them at her home for 
frequent gatherings. 

Testimony was borne by those who had grown up 
in the classes of a former teacher of Concord Union, 
now passed on, to the good that frequent week-day 
meetings and free fellowship with him had done 
them. It was suggested that when we think we have 
not time for some such work as this we might balance 
over against it some of the things that we allow to 
take up our time. We get to exaggerating the im- 
portance of the things we are in the habit of doing. 

The other question discussed was, “ Is it advisable 
for a teacher in the First-day school to continue with 
the same class from the primary to the more ad- 
vanced grades?” The first thought expressed was 
that the teacher ought to stay with the class; that it 
is not well to break up the close attachment that 
grows up between a class and the right teacher. An- 
other, that, from the side of the teacher it might be 
better to go on with the class, taking up new and 
more advanced teaching, and so experiencing a 
growth in passing on. On the other hand, where we 


-have a good teacher it does not seem right that one 


class alone should have all the advantage, but that all 
classes passing through the school should come un- 
der her influence. Further, we are all very clannish, es- 
pecially children, and it is good for children to learn 
to appreciate other teachers besides the one to whom 
they become so much attached. A middle course sug- 
gested was that we need not go to either extreme— 
we need neither change every year, nor yet have the 
class go through the entire course under one teacher. 
Let the class remain more than a year perhaps where 
it seems best, under one teacher, but also let each 
class come under the influence of other teachers. 
After all, the problem must be solved by each 
school according to loeal conditions. Moreover, in 
the case of primary classes, it seems necessary to 
put those especially fitted for this work in charge of 
them. So perhaps also of the period of historical 
study; here it may be best to have a specialist in 
charge. 

Adjourned to meet at the usual time in Tenth 
month at Middletown. 

R. Barc tay Spicer, 
Assy Mary Hatt, 
Clerks. 


Be but faithful, that is all; 
Go right on, and close behind thee 
There shall follow still, and find thee, 
Help, sure help. 
—Arthur Hugh Clough. 
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A VISIT AMONG MILLVILLE FRIENDS. 


The recent visit of Prof. Benjamin F. Battin, of 
Swarthmore, Pa., to our village, was of a helpful na- 
ture throughout, and will have a lasting influence. 

He gave a very interesting talk to the First-day 
school, on “‘ The Youthful George Fox,” emphasiz- 
ing, especially, his continued faithfulness to truth 
and to duty. Though many conditions and experi- 
ences seemed to oppose, he stood true to the light that 
faileth not. 

The following Fourth-day morning meeting was : 
favored opportunity also. Prof. Battin spoke on re- 
vival in religion, in a manner that appealed to the 
students and young people especially. 

True religion is not put on and off with the day or 
place, but must go with us at all times, in the home, 
the place of business, the playground, everywhere. 

A revival that is effective exists in the heart, and 
is shown through a renewed activity in things pure 
and good. 

Jesus, through his simple, unassuming, but posi- 
tive, life set us a pattern true and safe. 

The afternoon and evening lectures given in the 
interest of the day school were well attended by the 
friends and patrons of the school. 

The lectures were varied, so that the primary and 
advanced pupils were alike entertained and instruct- 
ed. The language and manner of the speaker were 
such as to make his listeners almost feel they were 
traveling with him, and seeing the things he was de- 
scribing. The pupils of the public schools attended 
in a body two afternoons. 

Surely our Society is favored in having these op- 
portunities for the pupils under its care, who, judg- 
ing from the interest and attention manifested here, 
are not unmindful of their privileges. 

Millville, Pa. 


THE CORNER-STONE OF QUAKERISM. 
A YOUNG FRIEND'S VIEW. 


[A young people’s conference class in one of our First-day 
Schools recently had before it the question, “ Does this confer- 
ence class produce aggressive workers? If not, what is the 
remedy? If so, how can we become more effective?” The fol- 
lowing was one of the responses to this question.] 


The term “ aggressive,” as used in this question, 
and upon one or two oceasions in our class meetings, 


I think is somewhat misleading. We speak of an ag- 
gressor as one who commits the first act of hostility 
in a quarrel; one who, in his desire to accomplish his 
purpose, either willingly or of necessity, sees fit to 
attack the position of others. In this age of religious 
liberty, and when the principles of Quakerism are 
generally acknowledged to be correct, at least not 
subject to any serious attack, I think there is not so 
much need for any aggression, and the concern with 
us to-day should rather be, are we progressive /—for it 
is much better that we establish the correctness of 
our position in the minds of those about us, without 
incurring their opposition, unless it cannot be done, 
and then let the opposition be the aggression and we 
the defence. 

It is true there are cases, such as the licensing of a 
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new saloon, when aggression is called for and very 
properly resorted to, and in such cases no effort 
should be made to conceal the fact that we are 
prompted to such aggression by our devotion to the 
religious principles for which we stand. 

Are we progressive? If not, where is the remedy ? 
And if so, how may we become more effective ? 

I think one indication that the spirit of progress 
has not succumbed to a complete death is the fact that 
we are to-day attempting at least a diagnosis of our 
religious ailments, whatever they may be, and to pre- 
scribe a remedy if this be in our power. 

Assuming, therefore, that we are to a limited ex- 
tent progressive, we dispose of the first half of the 
question. Let us, then, see how we may become more 
so, and more effective. 

I know of no way to progress in the sense we are 
considering progress to-day other than by first sat- 
isfving oneself that the principles for which he stands 
are correct, and then by untiring effort proclaim 
their correctness until those about him agree. It is 
better, also, that we accomplish this by attraction, if 
possible. Then how shall we attract to our support 
forces that hitherto have been apart from us, if not 
in opposition? The only way to attract is to offer 
something that is not to be had elsewhere, and to 
make that something helpful. 

What have we to offer? We have a mode of wor- 
ship that offers an opportunity for silent communion 
with the Deity. This is a sublime privilege, but it 
seems to mean but little to many, and if we are going 
to progress we must accept human conditions as they 
exist, and offer something else. It would be useless 
to offer vocal or instrumental music, for any of this 
that we could produce would be so inferior to highly- 
paid choirs that it would fall to the plane of the ridic- 
ulous. What have we left? But one thing. And 
while the members of this class are probably tired of 
hearing that mentioned, that one thing is the “ pos- 
sibilities of the unpaid ministry.” While it would 
be useless to go into detail this morning concerning 
the merits or demerits of the free ministry, it must 
be acknowledged that it is the corner-stone of Quak- 
erism, and it is unfortunate that to support our 
strongest principle seems to be our greatest weak- 
ness. 

There are many ways in which the members of the 
Conference class can become more effective, hut we 
should go to the weakest place first and make that 
strong. The principles of Quakerism will thrust upon 
the shoulders of every member of this class a respon- 
sibility, within probably an hour from the reading 
of this. How many will discharge it? Regardless of 
what may be said concerning increasing our effective- 
ness in the way of uplifting polities, helping the poor, 
educating the masses, ete., let us first give our atten- 
tion to our greatest weakness. Instead of allowing 
the world to scoff at the free ministry for what it is, 
let us compel its admiration for what it is capable of 
being made. The secular tendency of the age has 
forced us to consider our religious development a 
thing apart from ourselves, while God intended it to 
be our whole existence. 
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FRIENDS’ 


MEETING AT YORK, PA. 


Our meeting on Fourth month 2d, was attended by 
Albert H. Johnson and wife, of Philadelphia. 

A number of interested people assembled and ob- 
served a period of thoughtful silence, wherein was 
evidenced that feeling of sympathy which exists when 
a company comes together for a common purpose. 

The concern which seemed to rest with our visitor 
was pertaining to the attitude of the human family 
toward each other—that there might be that feeling 
of kinship and mutual interest in the welfare of our 
brother man. 

“ We should give the word of encouragement and 
strength to those with whom we come in contact, thus 
lifting us above ourselves and leading us into broader 
fields of thought and action. Cultivate a friendship 
with God, and there will be that development of 
brotherly kindness and helpfulness toward our fel- 
low beings, which will be as a shining light in times 
of gloom.” 

A. P. Bromell, of this city, then spoke on the same 
line of thought, asking the following questions: 
“ Are we satisfied with our present condition? Do 
we treat our neighbor as we should? Are we getting 
out of life that peace and enjoyment which should 
be ours? Are we careful in our business to look after 
the comforts and rights of our employees?” 

“If we are able to answer these questions satis- 
factorily then we will feel and know the responsive in- 
fluence in everything around us. The birds will sing 
to us their sweetest songs, and all nature inspire us 
to further effort, and we will receive the reward of 
‘ Well done.’ ” 

After a beautiful prayer by the visiting Friend the 
meeting closed. 

About twenty-six of those in attendance remained 
for our First-day school. The superintendent began 
the exercises by reading a selection from “ The Open 
Door,” by Henry van Dyke. 

The lesson for the day was “ The Mennonite Move- 
ment.” The strongest points were discussed in a 
very interesting way. 

Albert H. Johnson read a paper which he had pre- 
pared on the subject, “ Discipline: Its Influence upon 
Humanity.” He divided the subject into three parts 
as it applies to our physical and business life, our 
mental and social life, and our moral and spiritual 
life, emphasizing the great need of discipline under 
each head. 

In answer to the questions, “ Does good discipline 
lead to good thinking, or good thinking lead to good 
discipline?” “ Ts it doing or thinking that comes first 
in guiding human effort toward God?” the following 
opinion was given by our Friend: “ Much depends 
upon the attitude of the individual toward any form 
of discipline, as to whether it will produce in him 
good thoughts. Logically all good discipline should 
have a good effect. If, however, we begin with the 
good thinking and develop it to the fullest possible 
extent, 1 believe we will be drawn insensibly into a 
form of good discipline, self-imposed.” 

In answer to the second question the following was 
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by first thinking over carefully and repeatedly the 
manner and kind of effort we are to make in striving 
to reach a higher condition, then go and do.” 

Many beautiful thoughts were given voluntarily, 
and after a few moments of silence school closed. 


B. K. C. 


For FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


THE THINGS UNSAID. 


Now the silence fell with a living stroke, 
For the Spirit His wings had spread; 

And solemn the words which the silence broke, 
For the thought of the things unsaid: 


“With the Lord ever near, by the witnesses here, 
All that’s faithful and loving Ill be; 

With assistance divine will I hold thee as mine, 
Until death shall divide thee and me.” 


It is written plain, that there be no flaw; 
It is studied with words that bind; 

By spirit and letter of book and law 
It is read, it is done, and signed. 


Saith the Written Word: “ For the letter kills, 
3ut the spirit doth give of life.” 

Was all of the bond as the love-bound wills 
When she passed from a maid to wife? 


In the hush that comes to the silence now, 
Where the Spirit His wings had spread, 

Who heard a reply to the spoken vow 
In a sound of the things unsaid? 


From the cloud of the past, and the shadow it cast, 
From the joy, and the hopes, and the fears, 

With a heart-breathed vow do I gather thee now 
For the work and the rest of the years. 


Now from each unto each we shall learn and shall teach 
Of the heart that each plummet shall sound; 

And the record of love that is written above 
Is the seal of the bond we have bound. 


O-the banners that beam where the lights are agleam! 
Fear thou not, who hast eyes of the dove, 

For the seat that is thine at the banquet of wine 
Shall be under the banner of love. 


Then a prayer, and pause, and the silence died; 
For the Spirit His wings had spread; 
And still doth the soul of the silence hide 


What it heard of the things unsaid. sim 








BIRTHS. 


BAILY.—Philadelphia, Pa., Third month 25th, 1905, to Jo- 
seph J. and Anna M. Baily, a daughter, who is named Mary 
Meredith Baily. 


WERBSTER.—At Ridge Road, Pa., on Ninth month 15th, 1904, 
to Davis J. and Lydia P. Webster, a daughter, who is named 
Helen K. 


MARRIAGES. 


HAMILTON—RUSSELL.—On Second month 15th, 1905, at 
the home of Theodore and Hanna M. Russell, near Winfield, 
Towa, their daughter, Esther B. Russell, to Thomas Leonard 
Hamilton. 





_ 





FRIENDS’ 


DEATHS. 


AMBLER.—At his home at Goshen, Fulton Township, Lan- 
easter County, Pa., 15th of Second month, 1905, Joseph Penrose 
Ambler, in the 86th year of his age. 

He was the son of William and Elizabeth Penrose Ambler, 
and was born at Ambler, Montgomery County, Pa. He moved 
with his parents to Martic, Lancaster County. 

In 1848 he married Elizabeth, daughter of Eli and Elizabeth 
Hambleton Smedley. He was an active member of the Society 
of Friends, and a successful farmer and business man. He was 
one of the original directors of the Quarryville National Bank, 
and a manufacturer of full roller flour at Goshen, Lancaster 
County. Greatly do we miss him, and he prayed that he might 
be prepared when the sunmmons should come to go to meet 
the loved ones gone before. He was laid to rest in the Drumore 
Friends’ Burial Ground. 8. E. R. 


BLACK.—Suddenly, from heart failure, Edward Thomas 
Black, at Crescentville, Philadelphia, early on the 8th instant, 
aged 72 years. 

He was the son of Samuel W. and Lucy Ellis Black. . He 
leaves a widow and no children. He was a consistent and active 
member of the religious Society of Friends and an elder of 
Chesterfield Monthly Meeting. As a prominent real estate 
business man, he was noted for his integrity and faithfulness, 
and was highly esteemed by all who knew him for his quiet, 
just and honorable life. “ Mark the perfect man and behold 
the upright, for the end of that man is peace.” Funeral from 
Fair Hill Meeting House. 


CADWALLADER.—At the home of the late Elizabeth C. 
Diament, 663 North Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, Second 
month 24th, 1905, Martha W. Cadwallader, widow of Howard 
M. Cadwaliader, of Norristown, Pa. 


DICKINSON.—At Cleveland, N. Y., Fourth month 2d, 1905, 
Ellen Peabody Dickinson, in her 71st year, the beloved wife 
of Samuel Dickinson. After nearly fifty-two years of most 
devoted love and sweet companionship the circle is broker, and 
the home bereft of one whose sweet spirit and gentle character 
is too well known by a very large circle of dear friends and 
acquaintances to need word or comment. 


“ And who is left to mourn for this? 
A solitary one, 

Whose life is waning unto death 
Like yonder setting sun.” 


FRAME.—At his home, Flushing, L. 1., Third month 3lst, 
1905, William Frame, in the 86th year of his age; a member of 
Flushing Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

GIBSON.—At her residence, in Riverton, N. J., Third month 
29th, 1905, Esther C. Gibson, widow of Isaac E. Gibson, aged 
89 years; a highly esteemed member and elder of Haddonfield 
Monthly Meeting, N. J. Of the death of this dear friend, more 
than a passing notice is due. 

Her long life was one of usefulness and of loving, tender 
thought for others. In the home circle she was the devoted 
mother, to her relatives and friends who were privileged to 
meet with her she was ever the same. Her sweet, gentle spirit, 
imbued with the love of the Master whom she served, shed an 
influence around her which was felt, and no one could come 
forth from her presence without feeling that it was good to 
have been with her. L. M. T. 


HALLOW FELL.-—On Fourth month 6th, 1905, in the 74th year 
of her age, Anna, daughter of the Jate Morris Longstreth and 
Hannah Penrose Hallowell; a member of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. 

HIBBS.—In Doylestown, Pa., Third month 3lst, 1905, 
William Harrison Hibbs, aged 66 years. He had been a resi- 
dent of Doylestown for many years, and until a few years ago, 
when he was incapacitated by illness, was a familiar figure in 
the borough. He was the son of the late William and Mar- 
gery (Kirk) Hibbs, of Pineville. During the Civil War he 
served in Company C, 104th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 

He is survived by a widow and three children—Norman K. 
Hibbs, of Salisbury, Md.; Mrs. John Fassett Edwards, of 
Manila, P. I, and Florence, of Doylestown. Two sisters and 
one brother survive him also. 

PHILIPS.—At his home, Jerseyiown, Pa., Tweifth month 
19th, 1904, Allen Philips, at an advanced age; a member of the 
monthly meeting of Friends held at Miilville, Pa. 

POLLARD.—Suddenly, on Third month 1lth, near his home 
at Eaglescliffe, England, R. Spotswood Pollard, aged thirty-nine 
years. 

R. Spotswood Pollard was sent to England in May of 1902, 
as resident engineer to represent the firm of Frank C. Roberts 
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& Co., of Philadelphia, who had taken large contracts to erect 
blast furnaces for several English iron manufacturers. His un- 
fortunate death was caused by an explosion of gas in a pipe 
leading to one of these furnaces which had been lighted for 
the first time. 

His devotion and faithfulness to his work in every detail 
make his loss felt by all who had business relations with him, 
as well as by a large circle of friends who loved him for his 
many virtues and genial companionship. 

His remains were brought to the United States and interred 
in the family burial place at Aylett, King William County, Va. 
His wife, Emilie Garrett Pollard, formerly of Swarthmere, Pa., 
and two children survive him. He was a member of Swarth- 
more Monthly Meeting of Friends. He made no loud profession 
of his faith, but constantly endeavored to live the true life, and 
was greatly esteemed for the sweet simplicity, sincerity and in- 
tegrity of his character. 

“ Thus saith a voice: 
Mourn not uncomforted, 
This much I tell: — 
* All silence is not death,— 
Ye should rejoice 
That such who die, forever with Me dwell, 
For I am in the Silence. All is well.’ ” 


PRICE.—At her home, near Winfield, Iowa, Third month 
25th, 1905, Eliza A. Price, widow of the late Eli M. Price. She 
was the daughter of Mahlon and Elizabeth Schooley; was born 
near Waterford, Loudoun County, Va., Seventh month 19th, 
1827, and was united in marriage to Eli M. Price, Fourth 
month 16th, 1851. They enjoyed a most congenial married life 
until his death the 2lst of Twelfth month, 1878. 

She came with her husband to Iowa in 1853, when what is 
now a fertile and prosperous country, was vast unbroken 
prairies. Here they built a home, planted evergreen and shade 
trees, cultivated many choice roses, of which she was an ardent 
lover; and by their united effort made home beautiful, not 
only home to themselves, but home to the homeless, as many 
orphan nieces and nephews and a host of others can testify. 
They were among the founders of Prairie Grove Monthly Meet- 
ing, of which she was a consistent and zealous member, always 
in her place until failing health prevented; even then it gave 
her great satisfaction to have the monthly meeting meet at 
her home, which it often did while she was able to be about the 
house. “She has done what she could,’ and welcomed the 
summons, “ Come up higher.” 


RICH.—At his home, “ Sunnyside Farm,” near Millville, Pa., 
Third month 14th, 1905, Reuben L. Rich, aged 72 years; 1 life- 
long member of the monthly meeting of Friends beld at Mill- 
ville, Pa. 

His was a quiet, helpful life, faithful to the duties of ac- 
cepted appointments, and the attendance of meeting, when 
health and circumstance permitted, serving in the capacity of 
overseer and elder. a‘ 

He is survived by three daughters, Annie Trivelpiece, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa.; Mary L., of the George School, and Elizabeth 
A., at home. Reuben’s parents were John Gillingham and Lydia 
Lundy Rich, and he was the last surviving member of the fam- 
ily, in which there were eleven children. He was born and spent 
most of his life at the place where he died. I'is funeral was 
largely attended at Friends’ Meeting House, and interment wos 
made in the Millville Cemevery. 


ZELLEY.—Suddenly, Fourth month 5th, 1905, Amos Bacon 
Zelley, aged 3 years, only son of S. Stockton and Jane W. 
Bacon Zelley, at their home, 501 Lincoln Drive, Germantown, 
Philadelphia. 


AMY J. MILLER. 


At a meeting of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
of Ossining, N. Y., held Third month 30th, the following minute 
in regard to our Friend, Amy J. Miller, whose sad death by 
drowning in Florida was recorded in these columns last week, 
was placed on record: 

“Inasmuch as our dear friend and co-worker, Mrs. Amy J. 
Miller, has gone to her final reward, we desire to express our 
grief in thus losing one of our most faithful and valued mem- 
bers. 

“We realize that her lifelong influence for the cause of tem- 
perance has been of great value to our organization and to 
the whole community, and we cherish her memory as that of 
one from whom we have received nothing but good, and whose 
loss we keenly regret. 

“We desire that a copy of this minute, as expressive of our 
warmest sympathy, be sent to her husband’s family.”. 


HARRIET N. CARPENTER, Secretary. 
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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


A neighborhood meeting, to be held in Darby Meeting House, 
on First-day, the 16th, at 7.45 p.m., will be addressed by Prof. 
Jesse H. Holmes, of.Swarthmore College. The subject will be 
“ Democracy.” 

The last lecture of the Ethical Culture Society course on 
“Ethical Teachings of the Bible,’ by Professor Jastrow, at 
1415 Locust Street, Philadelphia, will be on Seventh-day, the 
15th, at 4 p.m. The subject will be “'The Books of Job and 
Ecclesiastes.” 

The final debate between Swarthmore and Dickinson Colleges 
will oceur on the evening of Fourth month 14th, at Houston 
Hall, West Philadelphia. Swarthmore will be represented by 
the team that defeated Franklin and Marshall last year—Caro- 
line Hadley, 06; Philip M. Hicks, ’05, and R. Lesley Ryder, 
06. 


The date of Bucks First-day School Union at Bristol, Pa., is 
Fourth month 29th, a change having been made from the usual 
time, which would have been the 22d, on account of a conflict. 
The question for discussion will be, “In what manner can 
sociability be attained in our meetings? In what way can 
First-day Schools co-operate with the movement to revive and 
strengthen our meetings? ” 


On First-day, the 16th, Dr. Jesse H. Holmes expects to at- 
tend the Junior Conference at Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, at 
9.45 a.m. 

Among subjects announced for following First-days are: 
“ Birthright Membership” (in this connection see Lesson No. 
11); “Disownment. Does it carry a stigma in the same man- 
ner as excommunication? ” “ Easter; ” “ Is Christianity a Vital 
Force in Our Lives?” “ What Does Our Connection with the 
Meeting Mean to Us?” “ The Attitude of the Christian in Pol- 
itics; ” “Can a Conscientious Friend Hold the Position of 
Sheriff? ” 


PROGRAMME OF THE EDUCATIONAL CON- 
FERENCE AT SWARTHMORE. 

The Association of Friends’ Schools, in conjunction with the 
Committee on Education of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, will 
hold its third conference for the present school vear in Par- 
rish Hall, Swarthmore College, on Fourth month 22d, 1905. 
The program will be as follows: 
10.30—Conference assembles. 

Discussion: “ Reasons for the Existence and Development of 
Friends’ Schools.” Opened by Joseph Swain, Ph.D., president 
of Swarthmore College. 

Discussion: “ The Training of Teachers for Friends’ Schools. 
Is a School of Practice Needed?” Opened by Edward C. 
Wilson, A.M., principal of Baltimore Friends’ School. 

Discussion: “The Course of Study for Friends’ Schools.” 
Opened by Louis B. Ambler, A.M., superintendent of educa- 
tional interests of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 

11.50—Lecture: “The Teacher and His Work.” Nathan C. 
Schaeffer, Ph.D., superintendent of public instruction in 
Pennsylvania. 

2.15—Lecture: “Idealism and Realism in Education.” 
Stanley Hall, president of Clark University. 

7.30—Principals’ Meeting. 

Discussion: “The Executive 
ment.” 

A general invitation to all interested in education among 

Friends is extended. 

A game of lacrosse on the athletic grounds of the college is 
scheduled at 3.45 p.m., to which those who attend the confer- 
ence are invited. . 

The completeness of the program and the hospitality of the 
college will make the day enjoyable and profitable to all who 
avail themselves of the opportunity to attend. 


Dr. G. 


Problems of School Manage- 


LOCUST VALLEY FRIENDS’ ACADEMY. 


On Fifth-day evening Professor F. A. North, who recently 
returned from Manchuria by the way of the Siberian Railroad 
and St. Petersburg, gave a very interesting lecture on the 
Russo-Japanese war. Professor North had also visited Japan, 
Korea and Siberia a few years ago, when conditions were 
peaceful. He explained the causes of the war and compared 
the two countries as to area, population, wealth, resources, 
personal characteristics, ete., and made a very strong plea for 
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universal peace and arbitration. Over one hundred and fifty 
slides made from photographs taken by the lecturer were used 
to illustrate the lecture, and when these were described by an 
experienced traveler and lecturer who could speak from per- 
sonal observation and experience, the large audience was en- 
abled to get a good understanding of the conditions in the 
Far East. 

Professor North presented the school with some interesting 
souvenirs of his travels. These consisted of granite from the 
White Sea, seeds from Siberia, ashes from Mt. Hecla, Russian 
and Chinese coins, etc. 

Spring vacation at Friends’ Academy will extend from Fourth 
month 14th to Fourth month 24th. 

The next entertainment will be impersonations from “The 
Rivals,” by Charles F. Underhill, on Fifth month 2d. 

Locust Valley, L. I. 


NATIONAL PURITY CONFERENCE, LA 
CROSSE, WIS., TENTH MO. 24-26, 1905. 


The purpose of this conference is to give careful considera- 
tion to and an opportunity for the thorough discussion of the 
present situation in our country as pertains to the Purity 
cause and the evils against which we are fighting, and to decide 
upon and formulate definite working plans for an aggressive, 
united, forward movement. 

A large number of our leading Purity workers have pledged 
their co-operation and support to this conference. It is the 
general feeling that the necessity is urgent and the time op- 
portune to take a united stand against the forces which make 
for impurity—the social evil—and to awaken the Christian 
conscience of our nation to threatening dangers. 

In possible and expected results, this conference will be the 
most important gathering of Purity workers ever held in our 
country. This very fact places a great responsibility upon 
those who are striving to promote a higher standard of purity, 
and should cause them to render to this gathering their best 
efforts. 

La Crosse, the headquarters of the Northwestern Purity As, 
sociation, is one of the most beautiful of the smaller cities of 
the Middle West, located on the Mississippi River. It is con- 
venient to reach, being situated on the main lines of railway 
between Chicago and Minneapolis. The Pastor’s Union, United 
Temperance Societies and the entire Christian element of the 
city will co-operate to perfect all necessary local arrangements. 

Pamphlets, giving further information concerning speakers, 
railroad rates, and other details of the conference, will be sent 
later in the season free of charge to such persons as desire 
them. Additional inquiries should be addressed to B. S. Stead- 
well at La Crosse, or to any member of the committee. 

The committee desires your co-operation in the following 
ways: (1) Give us immediate assurance that you will plan 
to attend and be prepared to take an active part. (2) Send 
us the names and addresses of all whom you know to be inter- 
ested in the cause of Purity that we may mail them full par- 
ticulars of the conference.(3) Seek to disseminate information 
as to the conference as widely as possible, especially try to 
have notices appear in papers and magazines. (4) Pray earn- 
estly for the success of the conference in every way. 

Committee: B. S. Steadwell, chairman, La Crosse, Wis., 
president Northwestern Purity Association; Elizabeth B. Gran- 
nis, 5 East Twelfth Street, New York City, president National 
Christian League for Purity; O. Edward Janney, 837 North 
Eutaw Street, Baltimore, Md., president American Purity Al- 
liance; J. B. Caldwell, 81 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Ill., president 
National Purity Association. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


THE GENERAL CONFERENCE OF ASSOCIATIONS. 
A WORD FROM THE SECRETARY. 


May I, through the Association department, say a word to 
our Friends’ Associations everywhere—for I know the INTELLI- 
GENCER goes where my letters never reach? 

First, a word to those already members of the General Con- 
ference. May I ask the secretaries to send me promptly any 
changes made in the members of the general executive, two be- 
ing named from each Association—for I send notices only to 
those on my list, and I cannot keep it a correct and up-to-date 
one without your co-operation. When new secretaries are ap- 
pointed it would also greatly aid if notice of such change was 
sent, thus avoiding the confusion of re-mailing to the proper 
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one. And, may I make another request—and this is a word 
I’ve been burning to say for a year, in fact, ever since | visited 
Washington Association in 1904, and found such a live and 
interesting meeting, with discussion of vital subjects and ex- 
cellent articles given, and no hint of this appearing in our So- 
ciety’s journal to tell other Associations of this feast. Dear 
friends, did it never occur to you, who do not report your meet- 
ings, that instead of adding your mite to the good of the Gen- 
eral Conference, you are rather hiding your light under a 
bushel. Perhaps just the subject you are discussing may be 
what another Association needs to tide it over some period. 
Every meeting of every Association cannot find space in these 
columns, of course, but occasional meetings of every Associa- 
tion could be.. Is it not a duty? Will you not consider it so? 

And now a word to those Associations not yet members. 
The question is often asked, “ What are the advantages of 
joining? What do we gain?” Gladly would I write to every 
such association, but I have not the means of knowing the 
names and addresses of officers with whom I might communi- 
cate, so this seems impracticable. What do you gain? Fel- 
lowship, which unity of purpose gives,—the help that comes 
from the Literature Committee freely upon application; the aid 
of the lists, essays, etc., furnished by the Committee of 
Seven; the General Conferences, held twice a year, of which 
every local Association is a part, and even though unable to 
be present, receives a full résumé of the proceedings. Friends, 
anyway, should we look at the matter from that standpoint? 
Should we not rather say, instead of “What can we gain?” 
“What can we GIVE?” Can we not do anything ourselves to 
aid the general work? If we would think less of advantages 
accruing to ourselves and more of how much good we could be 
to others, then would this question take on a new aspect, one 
more vital to the Conference, and each in turn would gain re- 
flected good. The main advantage, therefore, would be the 
interchange of thought with common interest and the mutual 
aid in the work everywhere. Will you join us? 

Sincerely, ARABELLA CARTER, 

Secretary of Executive Committee General Conference of 

Friends’ Associations. 

1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mepia, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association held their 
meeting for Fourth month at the home of Harry M. Fussell on 
Third-day evening, the 4th, with a very good attendance. 

A synopsis, prepared and read by Robert M. Fussell, taken 
from the writings of George Fox and Roger Williams, por- 
trayed the feeling existing between these personages at that 
time, and brought forth a general discussion. 

Jessie Darlington read a carefully-prepared paper on “ Chil- 
dren in Poetry.” Alice Fussell entertained the members with 
well-selected notes from the “ Journal of Sally Wister,” bearing 
date of 1778. 

Dr. B. M. Underhill gave a selection from the writings of 
George Truman. Much interest has been shown in our meet- 
ings during the winter, and the attendance has been good. 


PLyMouTH MEETING, Pa.—The regular meeting of the Ply- 
mouth Friends’ Association was held in the meeting house, 
Fourth month 9th. 

The meeting was opened with a reading from Scripture by 
Ada Mammel. Emma Mammel read a selection, “ The Min- 
ister’s Daughter.” Professor Benjamin Smith had an interest- 
ing paper on “ Friendly Activities at Race Street This Winter.” 
Ella Powell read a piece entitled, “Do It Now.” The topic for 
discussion was, “ Are the members of our Society too indiffer- 
ent to their duties and privileges?” The subject was opened 
by Annie Davis, and drew forth quite a great deal of discussion. 
After a short silence, meeting adjourned. 


Susan J. SHEPPARD, Secretary. 


OxForD, Pa.—The following is from the West Chester Daily 
Local News of Fourth month 6th: 

“Hon. T. K. Stubbs, president of the Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion, entertained that body at his home on North Third Street 
last evening. There was a good attendance despite the in- 
clement weather. The meeting was opened by the President 
reading a scriptural selection, after which a considerable 
amount of routine business was transacted. The regular pro- 
gram was based on the subject, “ for the good of the order,” and 
the various members for the most part dealt with some phase 
of the problem on increasing the interest and enlarging the 
scope of the work of the Friends. A paper by Lewis H. Kirk 
on “The Needs of Young Friends to Assume the Responsibili- 
ties of Our Meeting,” led to a continued discussion as to the 
proper methods of bringing such a condition about. Current 





events were discussed by Hon. T. K. Stubbs, and referred ques- 
tions were answered. Miss Ethel Reynolds gave an interesting 
reading entitled “ Our Folks.” Roll-call was responded to with 
sentiments and short selections. The musical portion of the 
program consisted of a violin and piano é@uet by Hon. T. K. 
Stubbs and Lewis H. Kirk, a vocal solo with violin obligato, 
by Miss Helen Wood, and a piano solo by Lewis H. Kirk. Af- 
ter the program, President Stubbs displayed a number of sou- 
venirs of his European trip to which he referred in his lecture 
at the last meeting. The remainder of the evening was then 
devoted to social intercourse and several very pleasant hours 
were passed. The next meeting will be held at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. H. C. Thomas.” 


HorsHaM, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association was called 
to order by the president, Walter Green, on the 26th of Third 
month. Katharine Smith read the last chapter of Philippians. 
Alice M. Jarrett read the beautiful poem of Alice M. Carey en- 
titled, “An Order for a Picture.” Nettie Kinsey spoke at 
length on topics of interest to Friends, and Mary Merillet, of 
Norristown, read a paper on “Our Duty,” wisely and beauti- 
fully touching on the subjects of promptness, harmony and 
beauty in our homes, our church and in our lives, endeavoring 
to treat all our fellow-neighbors the same. The secretary read 
the article on “ Mysticism ” from the Friends’ History Lessons. 
After the discussion on the two last articles, Martha C. Wood 
recited “Sleeping Time.” After a short silence, the meeting 
adjourned, to meet Fourth month 30th. 





Byserry, Pa.—The last meeting of the Byberry Friends’ As- 
sociation was held on the 2d. Thomas Doan read the 4th chap- 
ter of John. A letter from Bertha Broomell, of the “Com- 
mittee of Seven” for the Advancement of Association Work, 
was read, and referred to the Executive Committee for reply. 
The literary exercises commemorated the opening of spring. 
Edith Shoemaker recited “A Dream of Summer,” following which 
Annie L. Croasdale gave “Thoughts on Spring,” comprising 
selections from numerous poets. Whittier was the first from 
whom she quoted, and Tennyson’s “Spring,” Wordsworth’s 
“ Daffodils,” John Keble’s “Spring,” James Russell Lowell’s 
“Dandelion,” with others equally beautiful. Nathaniel Rich- 
ardson commented on the paper, and others discussed compara- 
tively some well-known poets. A recitation was given by Miriam 
Tomlinson; this having been deferred from a former meeting, 
was not on the chosen subject, but was nevertheless a beauti- 
ful selection from Whittier, and most appropriate for any 
time. Sentiments on spring were then given by members— 
Edward Comly, Edwin K. Bonner, Ida B. Edgerton, Caroline J. 
Atkinson, Annie L. Croasdale, Elizabeth P. Bonner, Rachel 
Johnson, Hannah W. Comly, Miriam Tomlinson, Anna Shoe- 
maker, Anna Hawkins, Arabella Carter and Gertrude Tomlin- 
son responding. After a matter of business claimed attention, 
the program of the next meeting was read, and after a time of 
silence the meeting adjourned. A. C. 


CoRNWALL, N. Y.—The Friends’ Association met at the home 
of J. Q. Brown, Third month 26th, 1905. Edmund Cocks 
opened the meeting by a scriptural reading. Charles C. Cocks 
read an article on “Adverse Criticism ”—its effect on different 
natures, how it might be a source of help if rightly received, 
or the reverse. Blanche E. Brown read a paper on “ The 
Golden Rule,” dwelling on its importance in all the affairs of 
life. Theologians who base their religion on “the Trinity,” 
“the fall of man,” ete., would not agree, but we who do not 
bind our faith to any creed can see the broad significance of 
this rule and how far it reaches over all humanity. It is par- 
ticularly important in this day that we take our stand for the 
golden rule. The first thing for us to do is to make sure that 
we practice it ourselves, and the next, to try to make others 
understand its importance. , By practice and precept contin- 
ually even such a small body as our Society could make itself 
felt in the world. Rowland Cocks read extracts from an arti- 
cle entitled, “ The Little More and the Little Less,” which re- 
cently appeared in the INTELLIGENCER. Elizabeth K. Seaman 
read a short selection entitled, “A Stranger in a Friends’ Meet- 
ing.” Sentiments were given, followed by silence, and ad- 
journment to meet Fourth month 16th, at the Seaman home- 
stead. E. K. SEAMAN, Cor. Sec. 


CINCINNATI, O.—The Friends’ Association met at the home 
of Georgina D. Hopkins, Third month 26th. The subject for 
the afternoon was “ The Haven of Character.” Mary Johnson 
read from Henry van Dyke’s book, “Ships and Havens.” The 
discussion following the reading was participated in by a num- 
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ber of the members, the first speaker being the clerk, Edwin 
Griest, who dwelt on the necessity for high purpose as the basis 
of character, and that the highest purpose for any individual 
is to be useful to the world and to humanity. Pierce Cad- 
walader read selections from a sermon by Rev. J. Herman 
Randall, entitled, “The Christ I Accept,” which showed the 
meaning of character as exemplified by the life and teaching 
of Christ to be the possession of “the good Samaritan spirit.” 
In his comments following this, the reader brought out very 
strongly the thought that character consists in love to our 
fellow-men, in trying to do God’s work in the world, in reliev- 
ing suffering, and doing acts of unselfish kindness. Edna Hop- 
kins gave an interesting account of the work of the branch 
libraries, especially among the children of the poor; and the 
uplifting and beneficial influence exerted on their lives by this 
form of education. The thought of personal influence, the fact 
that every act lives after us, and that the influence of the 
smallest thing we do is far-reaching in its results, was well 
brought out by Roy Hebbel. A selection from Whittier’s 
poem, “ Trust,” was read by Pierce Cadwalader. With a short 
period of silence the meeting closed. 


Grace D. HALL, Assistant Clerk. 






























































CotumBus, O.—The Friends’ Association met on the after- 
noon of Fourth month 2d, at the home of John C. Carpenter, 
who, as president, opened the meeting by reading a portion of 
scripture closely bearing upon the topic for the day, “ Mira- 
cles.” Emma Smith read a paper urging their interpretation 
as parables. Among points touched upon in the valuable dis- 
cussion might be cited: Difference in knowledge and customs 
from our own, relative lateness of making record and some- 
times apparent growth of the marvelous as the story is retold. 
The spirit manifested was highly commendable, evidently being 
a quest for the most helpful. “The Quaker Widow,” a poem 
by Bayard Taylor, was read by R. Wentworth Harned. The 
meetjng on the first First-day in Fifth month, to be held at the 
home of Isaac Stanton, will consider “ Practical Religion.” 

It is encouraging to note the lively response to the idea of 
the Friends’ Association, and to note the appreciation of op- 
portunities which these meetings afford for promoting closer 
acquaintanceship and mutual interest among the several 
families of Columbus interested in Friendly affairs, and the in- 
centive to keep alive this interest. Participants in discussion 
evinced commendable familiarity with Friendly writings. 

Philadelphia, Pa. A VISITOR. 




















































PASADENA, CAL.—A’ regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held Third month 19th, in Woodman Hall. Af- 
ter a brief silence, Anna Vaughan read a sermon by B. Fay 
Mills, “Can Men Do What Jesus Says?” This was followed 
by a general discussion by those present. Henry Gawthrop 
thought that we must be governed by the conditions surround- 
ing us. Edward Coale quoted the life of John Woolman in its 
continual testimony against slavery as showing the influence 
one man may have by living up to his convictions. The fail- 
ure of religion is that we do not recognize religion as life. 
The sins of omission are as great as the actual disobedience of 
law. 

A letter from Thaddeus Kenderdine expressing his sympa- 
thetic interest in our Association was read. A letter was read 
from Bertha Broomell asking what papers we had found es- 
pecially helpful in our Association, and it was decided to send 
her the essays of B. Fay Mills and Mary R. Mills. The source 
of B. Fay Mills’s great influence was discussed. Sentiments 
were given, and, after a brief silence, the meeting adjourned. 


Mary S. Howe tt, Assistant Clerk. 




















HopeweEtt, VA.—The Young Friends’ Association held the 
regular monthly meeting on First-day afternoon, Third month 
26th, 1905. Jonathan W. Branson read interesting extracts 
from the “Memoir of Elizabeth Newport.” This was inter- 
spersed with comments from himself, and followed by remarks 
from others. A part of the second query was read by F. Dell 
Branson, and made more enjoyable by the addition of a few 
well-written ideas. Susan F. Pidgeon’s paper on “How Do We 
Hear the Still Small Voice ?” was excellent, and called forth 
much discussion from those present. Charles E. Clevenger and 
Tacy B. Doing added interest to the meeting by voluntaries. 
The former had a short account of the work done by John G. 
Woolley in the temperance cause, the latter some noted facts 
concerning Fanny Crosby, the sacred hymn writer. After a 
short silence the association adjourned. 


Stephenson, Va. HATTIE CLEVENGER, Sec. 























































ELLIGENCER. 


THE DAWN OF QUAKERISM. 


A FIRST-DAY SCHOOL LESSON ON THE RISE AND HIS- 
TORY OF FRIENDS FOR ADULT CLASSES.—XV. 


(BEVIEW.) ‘Text, Luke, iii., 4. 


George Fox and the Quaker awakening occurred at a time 
when there was a general upheaval in England. Old things 
were making way for the new. The principles of human lib- 
erty were taking new root. 

The feudal sovereign, with his community of vassals, had 
passed away, the papal supremacy was a thing of the past. 
The dark clouds of superstition had been rent. The Reforma- 
tion had brought in its wake a full tide of Rationalism. Men 
were questioning the binding ties of the old dogma. Old re- 
straints were broken, and new obligations were being made. 
The religious world was in a ferment. Truth was seeking for 
new garments. 

This activity was thoroughly mixed with political motives. 
The plebeian mind was awakened to a sense of its importance 
in the State as well as in the Church. The Bible was scattered 
broadcast among the common people. The Puritan agitation 
was recasting society. Women were taking a new place in the 
world. The husband’s and father’s sense of individual owner- 
ship in wife and children was making room for a new idea. 
Ownership was with the Lord; these relationships were matters 
of trust, divine in their purpose, and to be fulfilled in fear and 
trembling before the Master. 

Luther’s cry of salvation by faith a free gift by the grace 
of God (see Lessons 1 and 2) had taken tight hold of the peo- 
ple. It was not distinction, or wealth, or position and influ- 
ence that bought the favor and presence of the Lord; it was 
poured out on the poor as well as the rich, on the ignorant as 
well as the worldly wise; this idea, combined with the realiza- 
tion that what God wants is faith, trust, love, not only toward 
him, but toward even the little ones of his kingdom, sank deep 
into the hearts of a people who were giving eager ear to the 
preaching of all kinds of doctrine. 

The Lutheran movement found little, if any, foothold in 
England. That family of churches which bear the name of 
Luther and accept the Augsburg Confession has its strength in 
Germany and Scandinavia. All of the old traditions and ordi- 
nances not, in Luther’s judgment, contrary to the Bible and 
the conception of justification by free grace through faith, 
were retained. A rich liturgical and hymnological literature 
sprang up in the wake of Luther’s poetic and musical instincts. 

The Reformed movement led by Zwingli spread westward 
and to the northwest, from Switzerland into France, Holland, 
England and Scotland. The family of churches that sprang 
from this movement cast out all traditions and customs not 
actually sanctioned in the Bible. They reduced worship to the 
utmost simplicity, making it depend upon the personal piety 
and intellectual effort of the minister and the merits of his ser- 
mons and prayers. The Reformed movement in England set- 
tled into the Puritan influence, which went still further in the 
process of simplifying worship. Then it was that religion was 
little more than something to be proved. 

George Fox found the most of his adherents among the more 
advanced Puritans. His enemies and persecutors were in the 
Established Church and among the Presbyterians. The spir- 
itual unrest among the Puritans swelled the numbers of the 
early Friends. The advanced Puritans were beginning to 
question the system of State Churches; many of them could 
not endorse the Separatist idea of total separation of Church 
and State; they could not join the Presbyterian party, and 
were, consequently, attentive to the new doctrine of George 
Fox. 

The exciting days of the Revolution stirred men’s minds as 
seldom has been the case. Religious controversy ran through 
all the activities of those troublous times; England was over- 
run with returned exiles, returned from exile in Holland, 
Northern Germany and parts of Switzerland. These men 
came home full of the Anabaptist idea of no force in re- 
ligion. Such men prepared the way for the coming of George 
Fox. They did more; they brought the wildest notions of 
European fanaticism as taught by the most eccentric of the 
Anabaptists. Minds surcharged with these vagaries and ex- 
cesses found in the powerful preaching of George Fox an an- 
chorage for their storm-tossed spirits. 

At the same time Arminianism was working within. the 
shadows of cathedral and minster. Anglicanism was becom- 
ing Arminianized. This process allowed the fiery words of 
Fox and his followers to singe the very garments of the Estab- 
lished priesthood. The unsettled who were wavering between 
the new tendencies in the Established Church and the radical 
position taken by the Cromwellian revolt, lent a willing ear 
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to the preaching of the “ New Voice” from “ Drayton in the 
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Total precipitation, rain, melted snow and sleet, inches, 4.25. 

Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 0.85 inches 
of rain, on 9th and 10th. 

Number of days on which .01 inch or more precipitation, 14. 

Number of clear days, 15; fair days, 5; cloudy days, 11. 

Prevailing direction of the wind from southwest. 


teachings of the mystics on the one side, and not out of har- 
mony with much that was in the wave of Rationalism that was 
coming out of Germany in the wake of Luther’s influence. He 
came to preach a simple faith, around which the husk of doc- 
trine hung but loosely, a faith that bound each hungering soul 
to the God that loves him. 


Ph See : Sleet on 9th, 25th. Thunderstorm, 19th. Solar halo, 14th. 
roric.—Puritan England. Heavy white frost on the 16th 
REFERENCES.—Lesson Leaves, I. to XIV. “History of the oe s 

Cromwellian Period.” SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 


Staion Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 51° on 29th. 
Minimum of the wet buib thermometer at 8 a.m., 14° on 5th. 
Mean of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 34.3°. 

Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 58° on 29th. 
Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 25° on 2d. 
Mean of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 39°. 

Mean of the wet bulb thermometer for this month, 36.6°. 

NotTe.—The means of the daily maximum and minimum tem- 

peratures, 51.2° and 35.2°, respectively, give a monthly mean of 

3.2°, which is 1.2° above the mean temperature of this month 
for the past 14 vears, and 1.9° higher than during the corre- 
sponding month in 1904, 

The total amount of precipitation for the month, 4.25 inches, 
is 0.26 of an inch more than the normal, and 0.47 of an inch 
more than fell during Third month, 1904. 

Snow fell on the Ist, 4th and 7th. The total snowfall during 
the month, 4.2 inches, 3.5 inches of which fell on the 4th. 

Joun CoMLy, Observer. 


; Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia; Third nionth 31st. 


IRELAND. 


Thy memory, Green Isle, hath haunted me 
Since first I rambled by Killarney *s shore, 

Or saw from Limerick’s spires the Shannon pour 
Its turbid torrent toward the western sea. 
And in my fancy’s hour I turn to thee 

To muse upon thy strange and wondrous store 
Of ancient myth and legendary lore 

Enshrining every glade and rock and tree. 
Across thy haunted bogs the Banshee moans, 
At eve the fiddle cries in mystic tones, 

And elfin-folk dance on the moon-lit green. 

Thy fields I love, but chiefly Mulla’s dell, 

Where Spenser, rapt in rich Enchantment’s spell, 
Saw his great vision of the “ Faery Queene ” 


John Russell Haye: 


ith mo. 22d (7th-day).—Haddonfield 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. | 4th mo. 15th (7th-day).—Abington 





FIRST-DAY MEETINGS, 
Philadelphia.— 
Fifteenth and Race Streets, 
First-day School, 11.45 a.m. 


Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 
nue, 11 a.m.; First-day School, 10 a.m. 


10.30 a.m.: 


Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 
Germantown, 10.30 
School, 9.30 a.m. 
Frankford, 10.30 a.m.; First-day School, 

9.15 a.m. 
Fairhill, 3.30 p.m.; First-day School, 2.30 
p-m. 


a.m.;  First-day 


Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
11.00 a.m.; First-day School, 9.45 a.m. 


Merion, Pa.— 
10.30 a.m.; visiting Friends are conveyed 


free of charge by hack from Narberth 
Station, on the main line, P. R. R. 


First-day School Union, at Quakertown, 
Pa. Morning session at 10 o’clock; af- 
ternoon, 2 o’clock. Question, “Is there 
real need for future work by the Society 
of Friends?” Car of Philadelphia and 
Lehigh Valley Traction Company passes 
meeting house going north at 9.20. 


4th mo. 16th (1st-day)—Woodlawn, 
Va., Young Friends’ Association at home 
of Joseph W. Cox. 


4th mo. 16 (Ist-day). 
Friends’ Association 
Homestead. 


Cornwall, N. Y., 


at the Seaman 


4th mo. 16th (lst-day).—Conference 
under care of Concord Quarterly Meet- 
ing’s Committee on Philanthropic Labor, 
in the meeting house at Lansdowne, at 
2.30 p.m. Harold K. Estabrook, of the 
“ Organized Charities,” will give an ad- 
dress on “ Homeless Men.” 


4th mo. 19th (4th-day).—Philadelphia 


New York City.— Monthly Meeting at Race St., at 7.30 
East Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd p.m. 


Place (between Second and Third Ave- 
nue); 11 a.m., 3.30 p.m. 


Brooklyn.—Schermerhorn 
tween Smith Street 
Place); 11 a.m. 


( be- 
Boerum 


Street 
and 


Washington City.— 
1811 I Street, Northwest; 11 a.m. 
Chicago.— 


Atheneum Building (26 Van Buren 
Street, near Wabash Avenue); 11 a.m. 
Adult class at 10.30 a.m. 





tth mo. 20th (5th-day).—Green Street 
Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia, at 
Fourth and Green Sts., at 7.30 p.m. 


4th mo. 22d (7th-day).—Conference of 
Friends’ Schools at Swarthmore at 10.30 
a.m. and 2.15 p.m. For program, see an- 
other column. 


4th mo. 22d (7th-day).—Western 
First-day School Union will be held at 
New Garden Meeting House, Chester 
County, Pa., on Seventh-day at 10 a.m. 


First-day School Union, at Moorestown, 
N. J., at 10 a.m. Questions for discussion: 
* What incentives should be used to pro- 
mote regularity in the attendance of our 
First-day Schools?” “What opening 
and closing exercises add to the interest 
of the First-day School? ” 


(Continued on page iii.) 





IT IS AMATTER OF HEALTH 





Absolutely Pure 
THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 





